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LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS CONCERNING PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
CHAPTER 10. ( 1848. ) 


AN ACT IN ADDITION TO “‘ AN ACT TO ESTABLISH TEACHERS 
INSTITUTES.” 


Be ti enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, 
in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
as follows: 

Section 1. Whenever reasonable assurance shall be given 
to the Board of Education, that a number, not less than fifty, 
teachers of common schools, shall desire to assemble for the 
purpose of forming a Te achers’ Institute according to the nine- 
ty-ninth chapter of the statutes of the year eighteen hundred 
and forty six, the Board of Education shall appoint a time and 
place for said meeting, in manner and form as is prescribed in 
the act aforesaid. 

Section 2. Anything contained in the act aforesaid, con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, is hereby repealed. [ Approv- 
ed by the Governor, Feb. 11, 1848. | 


CHAPTER 29, (1848.) 


AN ACT TO PROVIDE FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF PRISONERS IN JAILS 
AND HOUSES GF CORRECTION, 


Section 1. The county commissioners of the several coun- 
ties in this Commonwealth are hereby authorized, at their dis- 
cretion, and at the expense of their respective counties, to pro- 
vide moral and religious instruction for the prisoners. confined i in 
the jails and houses of correction of their respective counties. 

Section 2. The inspectors of prisons in the several coun- 
ties shall cause to be transmitted, in their annual returns to the 
governor, a statement of the expense incurred in carrying this 
act into effect in their respective counties. 

Section. 3. This act shall take effect from and after its 
passage. [Approved by the Governor, Feb. 28, 1848. ] 
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CHAPTER 52, (1848. ) 
AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE THE CITY OF BOSTON TO ESTABLISH A PUB- 
LIC LIBRARY. 

Section 1.—The city of Boston is hereby authorized to es 
tablish and maintain a public library, for the use of the inhab- 
itants of the said city; and the city council of the said city 
may, from time to time, make sueh rules and regulations, for 
the care and maintenance thereof, as they may deem proper : 
provided, however, that no appropriations for the said library 
shall exceed the sum of five thousand dollars in any one year. 

Section 2. This act shall be null and void, unless it shall 
be accepted by the city council of the said city of Boston, 
within sixty days from its passage. [Approved by the Gover- 
nor, March 18, 1848. ] 





CHAPTER 173. (1848. ) 
AN ACT IN ADDITION TO AN ACT RELATING TO ABSTRACTS OF 
SCHOOL RETURNS, AND THE DUTIES OF SCHOOL COMMITTEES. 


Section 1. Any city, or town, may withhold such com- 
pensation as the school committee of such city, or town, are 
now authorized by law to receive, if such town shall have for- 
feited its due portion of the income of the school fund, through 
the failure of such committee to comply with the provisions 
of the fourth section of the two hundred’ and twenty-third 
chapter of the general laws passed in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and forty-six. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect from and after the 
thirtieth day of June, in the year one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight. [Approved by the Governor, April 22, 1848. 





CHAPTER 237 (1848. ) 
AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE TOWNS TO TAKE LAND FOR SCHOOLHOUSES. 


Section 1. Whenever a suitable place shall have been de- 
signated, by any town or school district, for the erection of a 
schoolhouse and necessary buildings, agreeably to the provis- 
ions of the twenty-third chapter of the Revised Statutes, and 
the owner of the land shall refuse to sell the same, or shall 
demand therefor a price which, in the opinion of the select- 
men, is unreasonable, the said selectmen, with the approbation 
of the town, may proceed to select, at their discretion, a 
schoolhouse lot, and lay out the same, not exceeding in quan- 
tity forty square rods, and to appraise the damages to the 
owner of such land, in the same way and manner as is provi- 
ded for laying out townways and appraising damages sustained 
thereby; and upon payment, or tender of payment, of the 
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amount of such damages, by the town or district designating 
such schoolhouse lot, to the owner thereof, the said land shall 
be taken, held, and used, for the purpose for which it is de- 
signated. 

Section 2. Whenever the owner of such land shall feel 
aggrieved by the selection and location of such lot, and the 
damages awarded, he shall be entitled to have the matter of 
complaint tried by a jury, which may be applied for within 
one year after the location of such lot, and shall be ordered 
accordingly by the county commissioners ; and the jury shall 
have the power to change the location and assess the damages, 
and the proceedings shall, in all respects, be conducted in the 
same manner as is provided in cases of damages by laying out 
highways ; and if the damages shall be increased, or the loca- 
tion be changed by the jury, the damages and all charges 
shall be paid by the town or district for whose benefit the lot 
is selected ; otherwise, the charges which may arise on such 
application shall be paid by such applicant. And the land so 
taken shall be held and used for no other purpose than that 
contemplated in this act, and shall revert to the owner, his 
heirs or assigns, upon the discontinuance thereon, for one year, 
of such school as is now, or may hereafter be, required of the 
town or district by law. 

Secrron 3. All such provisions of law as are inconsistent 
with this act are hereby repealed. [ Approved by the Governor. 
May |, 1848.} 


Cuaprer 274. (1848). 
AN ACT RELATING TO DISTRICT SCHOOL HOUSES. 


Section 1.—Whenever the inhabitants of any town shall, 
according to the provisions of the forty-fourth section of the 
twenty-thied chapter of the Revised Statutes, vote any sum 
for any of the purposes named in the twenty-eighth section 
of the said twenty-third chapter, they may also empower the 
selectmen of the town, or the school committee, or may choose 
any committee, to carry into effect the provisions of said 
twenty-eighth section, if the inhabitants of any school dis- 
trict shall neglect or refuse to choose such committee. 

Section 2.—This act shall take effect from and after its 
passage. [Approved by the Governor, May 9, 1848. | 


Cuaprer 279. (1848.) 
AN ACT TO AUTHORIZE ADJACENT TOWNS TO UNITE FOR SCHOOL 
PURPOSES. 
Section 1. Any two adjacent towns, having not more than 
two thousand inhabitants each, may form one high-school dis- 
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trict, for establishing such a school as is contemplated in the 
fifth section of the twenty-third chapter of the Revised 
Statutes, whenever a majority of the citizens of each town, in 
meetings called for that purpose, shall so determine. 

Section 2. The school committees of the two towns, so 
united, shall elect one from each of their respective boards, and 
the two, so elected, shall form the committee for the manage- 
ment and control of such school, with all the powers conferred 
upon school committees and prudential committees. 

Section 3. The committee, provided for in the foregoing 
section, shall determine the location of such schoolhouse as 
shall be authorized to be built by the towns forming such dis- 
trict, or authorize the location of such school alternately in the 
two towns, whenever the towns shall not determine to erect a 
house for its permanent location. 

Secrion 4. In the erection of any schoolhouse for the 
permanent location of such school, and in the support and 
maintenance of the same, and in all incidental expenses at- 
tending the same, the proportions to be paid by each town, 
unless otherwise agreed upon, shall be according to the pro- 
portions of such towns in the county tax. [Approved by the 
Governor. May 9, 1848. | 


CuapTer 283, (1548. ) 
AN ACT TO REPEAL AN ACT CONCERNING PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The seventy-sixth chapter of the acts of the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty is hereby repealed, and the 
fifth section of the twenty-third chapter of the Revised Statutes 
is hereby revived. [Approved by the Governor, May 9, 1848. ] 


RESOLVES CONCERNING THE TRAINING AND TEACHING OF IDIOTS. 


Resolved, 'That there be paid, out of the treasury of the 
Commonwealth, a sum not exceeding twenty-five hundred 
doljars annually, for the term of three years, for the purpose 
of training and teaching ten idiotic children, to be selected, 
by the governor and council, from those at public charge, or 
from the families of indigent persons in different parts of the 
Commonwealth : provided, that an arrangement can be made 
by the governor and council with any suitable institution now 
patronized by the Commonwealth for charitable purposes: and 
provided, that said appropriation shall not be made a charge 
upon the school fund. 

Resolved, 'That the trustees of the institution undertaking 
the instruction and training of said idiots shall, at the end of 
each and every year, render to the governor and council an 
account of the actual expense incurred on account of said 
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idiots ; and, if the amount expended shall be less than the 
sum rec eived from the public treasury, the unexpended balance 
shall be deducted from the amount of the next annual appro- 
priation. 

Resolved, 'That the said trustees shall be authorized to re- 
quire that the authorities of any town which may send any 
idiot pauper to them for instruction, be required to keep them 
supplied with comfortable and decent clothing. 

Resolved, 'That the governor be authorized to draw his 


warrant for twenty-five hundred dollars, on the treasurer of 


the Commonwealth, in favor of the treasurer of any institution 
which shall take the responsibility of training and teaching 
said ten idiots, as soon as he shall receive official information 
that the trustees will assume that responsibility. | Approved 
hy the Governor, May 8, 1848. | 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF AN EMINENT MECHANIC. 





THOMAS BLANCHARD, INVENTOR. 


The subject of this sketch was born in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts, in the year 1788. His early mechanical pre- 
dilections were displayed by cutting up shingles with a knife 
into wind-mills, water-wheels, &e.; and, when at school, he 
sought every opportunity to steal from his studies, and em- 
ploy the time with his favorite implements, the knife and 
gimlet. Huis opportunities for observing mechanical operations 
were few, there being nothing of the kind in that section of 
the town in which he resided, except the shop of a blacksmith, 
and this was at some distance from his residence. 

On one occasion, when perhaps nine or ten years of age, he 
saw at this place the process of welding together two pieces 
of iron; he was so struck by the wonderful result, that he 
resolved to try his skill in imitating it. Near his father’s 
dwelling there stood an old weaving ‘shop, which he resolved 
to make the theatre of his operations. His first step was to 
procure fuel: this he effected by purloining the coals from his 
mother’s fireplace and oven, and secreting them in a cellar, 
where, in a few weeks, he accumulated a sufficient quantity 
for his purpose. 

The kitchen bellows was procured, and inserted in a forge 
constructed of broken bricks and small stones; and for an 
anvil he had recourse to an iron wedge, partially driven intoa 
block. His arrangements were now complete, and nothing 
was wanting to carry forward the experiment but an opportu- 


nity to do it without molestation. ‘The temporary absence of 
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his parents from home soon afforded this chance, which he 
seized with eagerness. He found he could mould the red-hot 
iron with ease into various forms, but the welding heat baffled 
all his skill, aud he began to contemplate another visit to the 
blacksmith’s, when his father returning, and inspired with pro- 
found paternal solicitude for the welfare of his son, ordered him 
to take down his forge, and torthwith shut up shop. 

At the age of thirteen he invented a machine for paring ap- 
ples. The principal difficulty which he experienced in per- 
fecting his machine was the tendency of the knife to run in 
toward the centre when the apple was made to revolve upon 
an axis. Soon observing, however, that in the act of paring 
apples by hand, the thumb is used to guage the thickness of 
the skin, he carried this principle into his mechanism, and met 
with such success that he became the favorite at all the neigh- 
borhood paring bees, having invented a labor-saving machine 
by which one could perform the work of at least half a dozen. 

Not long after this, he went to live with one of his broth- 
ers, who was engaged in the business of tack-making, a 
branch of manufacture which was then conducted entirely by 
hand labor. He here invented a very ingenious machine for 
counting tacks, which saved much time. His attention was 
at the same time turned to the construction of a machine by 
which they could be more rapidly manufactured. He was 
discouraged in this project by all to whom he proposed it. 
At the age of eighteen he determined to hazard an attempt. 
Several years of persevering effort were consumed in this un- 
dertaking. He carried the models about with him wherever 
he could find employment, throwing away the old plans as 
new ones were suggested. 

His exertions were at length crowned with success, by the 
production of a machine which would make five hundred 
tacks in a minute, with more perfect heads aud points than 
had before been seen. He sold the invention for five thou- 
sand dollars, and its purchasers immediately established fac- 
tories, Where it was very profitably employed. 

Encouraged by this success, Mr. Blanchard next directed 
luis attention to the subject of turning. The barrels of mus- 
kets had hitherto been reduced to an equality of surface by 
grinding. He soon perfected a kind of lathe or engine, by 
which not only the cylindrical portion of the barrel could be 
turned, but even an irregular and oval part at the breech, and 
all this by a single self-directing operation. 

While a group of workmen were witnessing the operation 
of this machine, au incident occurred which led to the extra- 
ordinary invention for turning irregular forms. It is thus re- 
lated: One of the nen, addressing himself to a companion, 
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said, ‘“ Well, John, he has spoiled your job.” “I care not for 
that,” was the reply, ‘“‘as long as I can get a better.’”’ One 
of the musket stackers, with a confident shake of the head, 
boastingly exclaimed, that “he (Blanchard) could not spoil 
his, for he could not turn a gun-stock.” ‘his remark struck 
Blanchard very forcibly, and in answer, he observed, “ f am 
not so sure of that :—I will think of it awhile.” 

Absurd as this idea seemed, Blanchard could not banish it 
from his mind. His thoughts were incessantly employed 
upon it, and one day, as he was riding alone through the 
country, engaged in deep meditation, the principle flashed 
upon his mind, and turning irregular forms was no longer an 
impossibility. So elated was he with the sudden solution of 
his difficulties, that he exclaimed, like Archimedes, “I have 
got 1t;—I have got it’’ — which a couple of countrymen hap- 
pening to hear, they gave it as their opinion that the man 
was mad. 

In a short time he built a model, which operated perfectly 
at the first trial. It was immediately applied to turning shoe 
lasts, gun-stocks, spokes of wheels, hat blocks, wig blocks, 
and any other objects, no matter how irregular their forms. 
While at Washington securing his patent, he exhibited the 
lathe before a company of gentlemen assembled to witness its 
operation. Among these was a certain commodore, who, after 
listening for some time as to what the machine was capable of 
performing, asked Mr. Blanchard if he could turn a seventy- 
four. “ Yes,” was the answer, “ if you will furnish a block.” 

The Secretary of War was so well pleased with the work- 
ing of the new invention, that he immediately contracted with 
Blanchard for the erection of an establishment at Harper’s 
Kerry. He subsequently put one in operation, also, at the 
Springfield establishment. ‘The success of this contrivance 
soon conducted him farther in the career of invention, and he 
completed a set of no less than thirteen new machines for ex- 
cavating and working the various parts of gun-stocks. Mr. 
Blanchard was employed five years by government, during 
which time his engagements were so constant that he neglected 
to apply his lathe to the various useful purposes of which it 


was susceptible. ‘The consequence was, that others entered ° 


the field, and appropriated to themselves that which was justly 
his due. More than fifty machines were erected in different 
parts of the country from which he realized nothing. 

In 1833, Congress, upon application, renewed his patent for 
the lathe, on the ground that it was an important improve- 
ment, for which he had not been sufficiently remnnerated,— 
the whole amount that had accrued to him being only about 
nine cents upon each musket manufactured by government. 

In 1825, Mr. Blanchard directed his attention to railroads 
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and locomotives. He built a steam carriage designed to move 
on common roads, which performed so well, that it could be 
made to move either backwards or forwards, turn corners, 
and even ascend hills, when the power was sufficiently in- 
creased. For this he secured a patent. A committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature having examined his plans concern- 
ing railways, reported as follows :— 


“ Boston, January 23d, 1826. 
“The undersigned, having seen the model of a railway and 

steam carriage invented by Mr. 'Thomas Blanchard, of Spring- 
field, in this commonwealth, are of opinion, from their own 
examination, and from those of scientific men in this vicinity, 
that they are valuable improvements, and peculiarly adapted 
for use in this country, and as such, are recommended to all 
the friends of internal improvements. 

Joun MILs, ) 

James SavaGe, | Joint Committee 

Rosert Ranrovt, > on 

Levi Farwe.n, | Roads §& Canals. 

Witiiam B. Catnovun, J 


But, notwithstanding this favorable report, Massachusetts 
capitalists would not patronize him ; he therefore applied to 
Governor Clinton, of New York, and proposed constructing a 
railway from Albany to Schenectady ; but he met with no 
better fortune here, for the great Western Canal being just 
completed, occupied public attention exclusively, affording no 
chance for railways, and the project was hence abandoned. 

dn 1826, the plan was undertaken to connect the navigation 
of Hartford and Springfield, by building a steamboat that 
should be able to ascend the Einfield rapids, which fall 
through a narrow and crooked channel thirty feet in a distance 
of two miles, rendering it impassable by steamboats. ‘The 
new vessel which was constructed for the purpose, with a 
wheel at her stern, failed, and recourse was then had to a ca- 
nal round the rapids, which was cut at au expense of two 
hundred thousand dollars. Mr. Blanchard, about this time, 
having paid considerable attention to the subject, engaged un- 
der a variety of discouragements, and at his own expense, to 
build a boat which should ascend the current. He saw at a 
glance the defect of former undertakings, and, by locating his 
wheels at a different point, and adapting the power of his en- 
gine to the estimated resistance, succeeded perfectly. His boat 
passed the rapids with ease, and Hartford ceased to be the 
head of steam navigation. 

In 1828, Mr. Blanchard, accompanied by a party of friends, 
ascended to a distance of nearly one hundred and fifty miles 
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above Springfield in his boat, hier draft being so light that he 
was able to pass through very shallow water. This was a 
novelty to many of the inhabitants living upon the borders of 
the river, who flocked eagerly together to inspect the curiosity. 

Subsequently, he erected another boat to ply between the 
same places ; it had two engines, and the cranks being worked 
at right angles, avoided the disadvantage of dead points in 
their revolutions. The vessel drew but eighteen inches of 
water, and performed so admirably as greatly to increase the 
business between Hartford and Springfield. 

The success of these enterprises established the reputation 
of Mr. Blanchard, and he was soon solicited from numerous 
quarters to build similar boats for rivers with rapid currents. 
The career of -Mr. Blanchard, like that of most other original 
inventors, has been marked by all the vexations and difficulties 
which attend litigated claims concerning the originality of in- 
ventions and the validity of patents. He has of course been 
assailed in every form, both to deprive him of his property and 
reputation. The followimg complimentary remark, made by 
the celebrated Judge Story, while presiding at a trial of one 
of his causes, will effectually redeem him from every suspi- 
cion: ‘‘ After much trouble, care, and anxiety, he will be en- 
abled to enjoy the fruits, unmolested, of his inventive genius, 
of which I have a high opinion ; and it affords me .-inuch 
pleasure in thus being able publicly to express it.’ 

Mr. Blanchard now resides in Boston, and has been engaged 
for some time past in perfecting his machine for turning irreg- 
ilar forms.—Industrial Agent. 


—— SS 


| We are glad to hear from teachers under the setting sun. 
It is pleasant to know that the educational movement has 
crossed the Mississippi, and that, 


“ Westward, the star of empire takes its way.” 


There can be no glorious and enduring empire without edu- 
. . 5 
cation.—Ep. } 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AT GALENA, ILLINOIS. 


In accordance with a call from “ The T'eachers’ Association 
of the Mining Region,” * a number of teachers from Northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa and Minesota, assembled at Galena, 
Tuesday, Sept. 19. The sessions were organized by the 
choice of Wm. C. Bostwick, Esq., School Commissioner of Jo 


*“ The Mining Region,” or the lead country of the Northwest, comprises portions 
of Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. It is sometimes called the Mineral Reserve 
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Daviess Co., President; J. L. Pickard, of Platteville, Wis. ; 

L.. Rice, of Dubuque, Iowa; J. N. Waggoner, and Rev. GF 
Magoun, of Galena, Vice Presidents; and EB. S. Seymour. 
Es\., and C. D. Colman, Secretaries. The opening address 
was delivered by E. 8. Seymour, Esy. 

The sessions continued four days. The incessant rain pre- 
vented a large attendance of citizens, yet the exercises were 
conducted with spirit and interest. Some gentlemen of note 
as educators at the East, had been written to, but failed to be 
present ; and the discussions and drills were conducted by the 
teachers present in turn. ‘The forenoous were devoted to dis- 
cussions ; the afternoons to school exercises and explanations 
of methods of teaching, and the evenings to lectures and de- 
bates. On Friday afternoon, the school-children of the city 
were exercised by oral instruction in Geography, Arithmetic, 
Orthoepy, &c. &c. The following resolution was adopted : 

‘ Resolved, That we will teach orally as much as we can, 
aud learn to teach orally as fast as we can.” 

The closing lecture was delivered on Friday evening, by 
Dr. Asa Horr, of Dubuque, on Phonography and Phonotypy. 
A commitiee, consisting of Rev. George FE. Magoun and E. S. 
Sevymonr, Esq. , of Galena, and J. LL. “Pickard, of Platteville, 
was appointed to investigate the subject of Phonography, and 
report at the next Institute. 

The next Teachers’ Institute will be held at Dubuque, 
Iowa, commencing on the first Tuesday evening of May, 1849. 

Yours, OccIDENTALIs. 





Who are tue Great ?—lIt is not improbable that the no- 
blest human beings are to be found in the least favorable con- 
ditions of society, among those whose names are never uttered 
beyond the narrow circle in which they toil and suffer, who 
have but ‘* two mites” to give away, who perhaps have not even 
that, but who ‘ desire to be fed with the crumbs which fall 
from the rich man’s table,” for in this class may be found those 
who have withstood the severest temptations, who have prac- 
ticed the most arduous duties, who have confided in God under 
the heaviest trials, who have been most wronged, and have tor- 
given most; and these are the great, the exalted. It matters 
nothing what the particular duties are to which the individual 
is called, how minute or obscure in their outward form. Great- 
ness, in God’s sight, lies, not in the extent of the sphere that is 
filled, or of the effect which is produced, but altogether in the 
power of virtue in the soul, in the energy with which God’s 
will is chosen, with which trial j is borne, and coodness is loved 
and pursued. 
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A VatvasBLe Tasie.—The following Table, compiled from 
the calculations of J. M. Garnett, Esq., of Virginia, will be found 
exceedingly valuable to many of our mechanical readers : 

A box, 24 in. by 16 in. square, and 22 in. deep, will contain 
a barrel, or 10,852 cubic inches. 

A box 24 in. by 16 in. square, and 11 in. deep, will contain 
half a barrel, or 5,426 cubic inches. 

A box 16 in. by 16.8 in. square, and 8 in. deep, will contain 
1 bushel, or 2,150.42 cubic inches. 

A box 12 in. by 11.2 in. square, and 8 in. deep, will contain 
half a bushel, or 1,075 cubic inches. 

A box 8 in. by 8.4 in. square, and 6 in. deep, will contain 
1 peck, or 536.1 cubic inches. 

A box 8 in. by 8.4 in. square, and 6 in. deep, will contain 1 
peck, or 536.1 cubic inches. 

A box 8 in. by 8 in. square, and 4.2 in. deep, will contain 
one-half peck, or 267.0 cubic inches. 

A box 7 in. by 4 in. square, 4.8 in. deep, will contain half 
a gallon, or 131.4 cubic inches. 

A box 4 in. by 4 in. square, and 4.2 in. deep, will contain | 
quart, or 67.5 cubic inches.—Farmer’s Library. 





Tne beneficial effects of our common school system are for- 
cibly exemplified in the following. | Hon. Alex. Stewart, Mem- 
ber of Congress, from Pennsylvania. thus writes from Lowell: 
—‘ In looking over the pay-roll or book which [ accidentally 
picked up from the table, I found on twenty-seven consecutive 
pages, containing 800 signatures, nearly all girls, only one made 
a mark or p<, all written in a good, and many of them in a 
most elegant hand. The clerk observed to me that Lord Mor- 
peth, when on a visit to this country some years ago, happen- 
ed to be present on pay-day, and with some surprise inquired, 
‘“‘ What! do your operatives write ?’’  “ Certainly, sir,” said the 
clerk, “‘the Americans all write.’ Directly there came in a 
man who made his mark. ‘ Ah,” said his lordship, with a 
smile, “I thought you said all wrote.” “All Americans, your 
lordship,—this is an Hnglishman.” 





Francis Wharton, Esq.. lately one of the prosecuting offi- 
cers for the city and county of Philadelphia, says: ‘I pre- 
pared a series of tables some time since, by which it appeared 
that, since the establishment of the present House of Refuge, 
crime among whites, so far as those who are natives of Phila- 
delphia are concerned, has decreased thirty per cent.” 
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Scuoo.nouses vs. ARsENALS. At a school meeting recently 
held in Boston, Hon. Josiah Quincy thus beautifully contrast- 
ed the defences of the cities of Boston and Paris: 

‘The late King of the French, one of the most sagacious 
and austere sovereigns in the world, had caused to be expend- 
ed forty millions of dollars for the defence of Paris, and had 
placed his batteries in such positions that their shots might 
reach every house in the city. Yet, at the first movement of 
the people he fled from his cou:try with but a five frane piece 
in his pocket. Ina similar manner our own city has erected 
its batteries on every Inll top, and designed also to throw a 
shot into every dwelling house. In this kind of defence, a 
defence of moral power, consists the welfare of the race, and 
the permanence of political institutions.”—Christian Citizen. 





‘T’o Boys.—Do not trouble the birds. Let them sing and fly 
without fear from you. Do not kill them, do not catch and 
imprison them. Let them go abroad in all the joyousness of 
their brief summer’s life. “it you wish for something to do 
in the spring days, diz a hole in some suitable place by the 
roadside, three or four feet across and a foot and a half deep: 
throw back part of the earth. ‘Then go into the fields or 
woods, catch a wild tree, the prettiest you can find, and fasten 
its roots carefully in the cage that you have made for them, 
wud your children’s children, or the poor waytaring man, a cen- 
tury hence, may thank you for the shade which you have pro- 
vided. Is not this better than catching birds ¢ 





‘I'wo physicians of considerable skill and eminence lived in 
a town of America. One of them used no spirituous liquor — 
the other drank freely ; while one had acquired considerable 
property, the other remained poor. Meeting each other one 
day, as the former was returning from a distant town, with a 
richly-painted and well made carriage, the latter accosted him, 
‘Doctor, how do you manage to ride in a carriage painted in 
so costly a manner? I have been in practice as long and as 
extensively as you, and charge as much ; but I can hardly live 
and drive the old one.” The paint on my ¢ carriage,” he re- 
plied, ‘did not cost half as much as the paint on your face.” 





If the mothers are ay feeble, the race will degenerate. 

How can we dispel ignorance? By educ ating the intel- 
lectual faculties. How can we prevent immorality ? By ed- 
ucating the moral faculties. 
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ProverBiaL Savincs.—Better to fill our brains than our 
chests. 

Whoever borrows to build, builds to sell. 

Never stop to wish a thing done, but go and do it. 

_ Arbitrary power, like other hard substances, is apt to break. 

What is a fool who has made his fortune ?—a pig embar- 
rassed by his fat. 

There are no faults truly fatal but those we neither ac- 
knowledge nor repair. 

We never laugh so long or so loud as when we would hide 
our grief. 

We are never beneath hope while we are above hell, and 
never above hope while we are beneath heaven. 


Laziness grows on people ; it begins in cobwebs and ends 
in chains. ‘The more business a man has, the more he is able 
to accomplish, for he learns to economize his time. 

Why do many carpenters believe there is no such thing as 
stone? Because they never saw it. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES OF ANIMALS. 

Bees are Geometricians. Their cells are so constructed as, 
with the least quantity of material. to have the largest sized 
spaces, and the least possible loss of interstices. 

So also is the Ant-Lion. His funnel shaped trap is exactly 
correct in its conformation, as if it had been formed by the most 
skilful artists of our species, with the aid of the best instru- 
ments. 

The Mole is a Geologist. 

The bird called the Nine-Killer isan Arithmetician. 

The Torpedo, the Ray, and the Electric Eel are Hlectri- 
cians. 

The Nautilus is a Navigator. He raises and lowers his 
sails, casts and weighs anchor, and performs other nautical evo- 
lutions. 

Whole tribes of birds are Musicians. 

The Beaver is an Architect, Wood Cutter, and Builder. He 
cuts down trees, plans, and builds houses and dams. 

The Marmot isa Civil Engineer. He not only builds hou- 
ses, but constructs aqueducts and drains to keep them dry. 

The Marmots are also Agriculturists. They cut down grass 
and make it into hay. 

The white Ants maintain a regular army of soldiers, 

The East India Ants are Horticulturists. ‘They raise mush- 
rooms, upon which they feed their young. 

Wasps are Paper Makers. 
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Caterpillars are Spinners. 

The bird Ploceus Textor is a Weaver. He weaves a web 
to make his nest. 

The Prima is a Tailor. He sews leaves together to make 
his nest. 

The Squirrel is a Ferry-man, with a chip, or a piece of bark 
for a boat, and his tail for a sail, he crosses a stream. 

Dogs, Wolves, Jackals, and many others are Hunters. 

The Black Bear and the Heron are Fushermen. 

The Ants are Contractors, and have regular day-laborers. 

The Monkey is a Rope-dancer, and the Mocking-Bird gives 
Imitations. 

Of Government. ‘The association of Beavers presents us 
with a model of Republicanism. 

The Bees live under a Monarchy. 

The Indian Antelopes furnish an example of Patriarchal 
government. 

Elephants exhibit an Aristocracy of elders. 

Wild Horses are said to #’lect their leaders. 

Sheep, in the wild state, are under the control of a mili- 
tary chieftain, a mighty Ram. 

Hducation. It is not certain that any of the lower animals 
have schools, but there is every reason to believe that the only 
form of education known among them is what is called Pa- 
rental, and in this respect, the fidelity of the lower animals 
may put to shame many parents who claim lordship over them. 


INFLUENCE OF CLEANLINESS.—A neat, clean, fresh-aired, 
sweet, cheerful, well-arranged, and well-situated house, exer- 
cises a moral as well as physical influence over its inmates, and 
makes the members of a family peaceable and considerate of 
the feelings and happiness of each other; the connection is 
obvious between the state of mind thus produced, and habits 
of respect for others and for those higher duties and obligations 
which no laws can enforce. On the contrary, a filthy, squalid, 
noxious dwelling, rendeied still more wretched by its noisome 
site, and in which none of the decencies of life can be obser- 
ved, contiibutes to make its unfortunate inhabitants selfish, 
sensual and regardless of the feelings of each other ; the con- 
stant indulgence of such passions renders them reckless and 
brutal ; and the transition is natural to propensities and habits 
incompatible with a respect for the property of others or for 
the laws. 

Why is not what is here said of a house as true of a school- 
house ? 
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‘* Now, thanks to the progress of science, idiot children re- 
ceive a kind of education which develops, at least, the atom 
of imperfect intelligence with which they are sometimes en- 
dowed. We have a school here, directed with as much per- 
severance as enlightened patience, which already offers the 
most satisfactory results; by a very ingenious method, the 
mental and physical faculties are exercised, at the same time, 
and many have been taught the alphabet, figures, and to dis- 
tinguish colors ; they have also succeeded in teaching them to 


sing in chorus; and [ assure you, that there is a kind of 


strange charm at once sad and touching, in hearing their 
plaintive, Wandering voices raised towards heaven in a chant, 
of which almost all the words, although in French, are to 
them unknown.—Mysteries of Paris, p. 8, ch. 28. 





NFver treat as a matter of indifference a disposition to prac- 
tise cunning or equivocation, which is the first development 
of a disposition that, if uncontrolled, will form the most de- 
graded character. 

Tue parent who would train up a child in the way he should 
go, must go in the way that he would train up the child. 

Begging is a shame to any country. If the beggar is an 
unworthy object of charity, it is ashame that he should be 
allowed to beg; if a worthy object of charity, it is a shame 
that he should be compelled to beg.—DeF oe. 

The Chinese phrase, peishoo, means literally “to back a 
book.” Its general meaning is, ‘‘to repeat memoriter,” be- 
cause boys are required to turn their faces away from the 
teacher during the recitation, so they may not look into his 
book. 

To Scuoot Committees. Confide not the duty of teach- 
ing to the hands of ignorance. 


He who cures vice is greater than he who punishes it. 





A BALLAD. 
BY JOHN G SAXE, OF VERMONT. 


There lived an honest fisherman, 
I knew him passing well ; 

He dwelt hard by a little pond, 
Within a little dell. 


A grave and quiet man was he, 
Who lov’d his hook and rod ; 
So even ran his lines of life, 
His neighbors thought it odd. 
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i For science and for books, he said 
rt He never had a wish : 
No school to him was worth a fig, 
Except a“ school of fish.” 
This single minded fisherman 
A double calling had ; 
i To tend his flocks in winter time, 
i In summer, fish for shad. 
i; In short, this honest fisherman 
1) All other toils forsook, 
(| And, thou zh no vagrant man was he, 
H He iiv'd by “ hook and crool-.” 
di 
i All day that fisherman would sit 


‘ Upon an ancient log, 
And gaze upon the water, like 
Some sedentary frog. 


A cunning fisherman was he, 
His angles were all right ; 
i And when he scratch'd his aged poll, 
i4 You'd know he’d got a bite. 


To charm the fish he never spoke, 

And, though his voice was tine, 
i He found the most convenient way 
4 Was just to “ drop aline” 


eo 


And many a “ gudgeon” of the pond, 
If made to speak to-day, 

Would own with grief, this angler had 
A mighty © taking way.” 


One day, while fishing on the log, 
He mourned his want of luck ; 

When suddetily he felt a bite, 
And jerking,—caught a “ duck.”’ 


Alas! that day, the fisherman 
Had taken too much grog, 

And being but a landsman, too, 
He couldn't * keep the log.” 


In vain he strove with all his might, 
And tried to gain the shore; 
Down. down, he went to feed the fish 

Ile’d baited oft before ! 


The moral of this mournfal tale 
To all is plain and clear; 

A single * drop too much” of rum, 
May make a watery Lier. 





eo And he who will not “ sign the pledge,” 
And keep the promise fast, 
K: May be, in spite of fate, a stiff” 
Cold- water man at last! 


re All Communications, Newspapers, ‘and Periodicals, "for the 
Fiditor, to be addressed to West Newton. 
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